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THE ALDINE. 



The Aldine: 

THE ART JO URN A L OF A ME RICA . 

Conductep by James Sutton. 



NEW YORK, MARCH, 1876. 



ELOPEMENT IN 'SEVENTY-FIVE. 

THE STORY HER GREAT-GRANDCHILD TOLD. 

More than a century gone, to-day — 
Great-grandmamma Baldwin ran away. 

Great-great-grandfather rose with a frown : 

Something unpleasant he'd heard in town 

That day had angered his powdered head. 

He was a Tory, the neighbors said — 

Believed in the right divine of kings; 

The stamp act, and other ridiculous things 

'Gainst which the general discontent 

Which had arisen, of late found vent 

In widespread rumors of imminent war. 

The old man, scowling, in accents far 

From mild, said, suddenly : " Margery, hark ! 

I hear Jack Baldwin, the wild young spark 

Who has dangled of late at your apron-string, 

Will join these rebels against the king, 

Who are plotting now, and will soon unfurl 

Their traitorous banner. Hark ye, girl ! 

Sooner than see my daughter wed 

With a rebel, I'd see her lying dead. 

Whatever has gone, let it be forgot ; 

And pass him as if you saw him not, 

When next you meet in the street. — 'Od zounds ! 

On all sides now this sedition sounds. 

I'll have no speech with traitors who brave 

His sacred Majesty's might. — God save 

The king ! The troops down Boston way 

Will have work for their hands some fine spring day.' 

Margery's cheek turned white and red, 

As she courtesied low with a drooping head ; 

And her heart was thumping in rapid beats 

That rustled the closely written sheets . 

Of a letter -that nestled safe within 

Her snowy kerchief of cambric thin ; — 

" Sweetheart Margery I " so it began : 

Never mind how the rest of it ran ! 

Plenty of raptures and fulsome praise, 

Passionate pleading in stilted phrase 

As the fashion was — but the vows, you know, 

Were not for us, so we'll let them go, 

And come to a sentence or two that were penned 

In bold free characters close. to the end. 
" Eleven o'clock, at the garden gate, 

With Firefly saddled, sweet, I'll wait. 

Oh I if you love me — " (Here some more 

Vows and raptures we'll just skip o'er.) 

— " Sixteen miles into Middlebrook town : 

At sister Charity's lighting down, 

We'll find them waiting, however late, 

With the. parson ready to join our fate 

In the bond no father on earth can sever - 

Love, if yon love me, cpme! Forever 

Your own — Jack Baldwin." 

Well, as I said, 

Margery hung her blushing head 

At sound of her father's jstern command, 

And courtesied, though she could hardly stand ; 

Then, sad and silent, and sick at heart, 

To her own little chamber stole apart. 

Forth from its hiding-place she drew 

The letter, and read jt -through and through ; 

Then with a colorless, wistful face, 

Sat eagerly gazing away into space 

Through wondering frightened eyes. Below, 

She heard the hurrying footsteps go ; . 

The noisy closing of shutter and door, 

The clattering stride o'er the oaken floor. 

The old stair creaked 'neath the heavy tread. 
As the latest laggard passed to bed. 

Then all was silent ; the household slept ; 
And lonely the maiden her vigil kept, 
Thrilled and filled with longing and dread. 

She thought of the day when her mother said 
(She blushed the while with a conscious pride), 
No honester youth in the country-side 
She could find for a.girl to wed, than Jack ; 
And minded how, only a few months back, 
Her father had smiled when her lover came, 
With his hasty stride and his cheek on flame, 
Up the garden-walk. Oh, bow could she fling 
Her love aside ! Yet ah awful thing 
Is a father's curse for a daughter to brave. 
What if at last she sank to her grave 
Still unforgiven ! All this, and more, 
The damsel pondered over and o'er ; 



One moment faint with a wild despair, 
And ready, the next, to do and to dare 
All for her love. And so — and so — 
The end of the struggle of course you know : 
E'en while she wavered her fingers flew. 
Nimble and deft, to their office true, 
Till she stood by the oval mirror, dressed 
From head to foot in her Sunday best. 

Stiff white damask with flowers of gold, 
Falling in many a stately fold, 
With rich old laces at arm and throat ; 
Wide open in front o'er a petticoat 
Of pale blue satin, quilted in fine 
Criss-crosses, and 'broidered with leaf and vine. 
Quaint little slippers with tall red heels, 
And burnished buckle that half conceals 
The open-worked stocking with scarlet clocks. 
Perched on the top of her powdered locks, 
Which, piled over lofty cushions, grew 
Into a structure grand to view, 
Sat the most coquettish, dangerous cap, 
That e'er caused a lover's heart to rap 
Against an embroidered waistcoat. Nigh . 
To the pouting red lips — Oh fy, oh fy ! — 
Rested the most provoking patch 
That ever tempted a man to snatch 
A kiss from a rounded, glowing cheek, 
Where the roguish dimples play hide-and-seek. 
Gloves that reached to the elbow quite, 
Woven of silk, and so fine and slight 
The two might be drawn through a wedding-ring, 
To the plump arras clung ; and loving to cling 
To a slender neck as white as the snow 
Was a necklace — only a single row 
Of bright gold beads, held back and tied 
With white love-ribbon a half-inch wide. 



Solemn and slow the moments pass, 

As Margery stares at herself in the glass, 

Looks and listens. 

The great hall clock 
Is striking eleven ! A sudden shock 
Of terror runs' through her quaking heart. 
Another, too, waiting there apart — 
Waiting and glancing over the edge 
Of the garden's thickset, thorny hedge, 
Hearkens the old clock's steady stroke : 
A stalwart form in a horseman's cloak — 
Handsome Jack, with his winsome face 
White almost as his ruffles of lace, 
With the struggle sore of hope and despair 
That has rent his heart in his vigil there. 
Hist ! A step on the garden walk ! 
Is it a vision that comes to mock 
His whirling senses ? A figure dim, 
Cloaked andyhooded, steals out to him, 
Trembling. Ah, this is no phantom, raised 
By his own vain fancy. " God be praised ! 
Margery ! Darling — at last, at last ! " 
One forward stride and he holds her fast, 
Close to his heart, and the fond lips meet 
Once more in a love-kiss long and sweet. 

Quick to the saddle the gallant springs. 
~) Light to the pillion behind he swings 
The pale-faced maiden ; and then the hush 
Of the silence gives place to the rapid rush 
Of beating hoofs ; they are off and away. 

Well ! Of course, on the following day, 
When the old man Curzon woke at dawn^ 
To find his daughter Margery gone, 
There was a scene.. For a day and a year 
They say the old man never would hear 
The runaway's name. But at last, he, too, 
Behaved as a sensible parent should do — 
Forgot and forgave. 

Meantime there came 
The news of Lexington's massacre, shame 
Of the British ; the first baptism in blood 
Of our young Republic, for whom a flood 
From brave hearts flowed — whose cradle for years 
Was rocked on a tide of blood and tears. 
When the first sound of Concord's gun 
Told that the battle had truly begun — 
The long, sore battle for freedom and right, — 
Jack marched away to the thick of the fight, 
With Margery's kiss on his lips. And she 
Through the long, dark days sat patiently — 
Like many another matron and maid — 
Waiting at home, and worked and prayed,— 

Till Jack came back and the old "kings-arm " 
Was hung o'er the chimney -shelf, safe from harm ; 
And the old regimentals, tattered enough, — 
The worn Continental blue-and-buff, 
He hung away, with a spasm of pride, 
With his sword and bayonet close beside, 
And donning the suit he had worn before, 
Went back to his everyday work once more. 



For the struggle was over, the war was done, 
And the freedom we hold to-day was won ; 
And Jack and Margery settled down 
The happiest couple in all the town : 
One lesson learned from them, good to-day — 
They are not all cowards, who run away ; 
And the one elopement that no one harms, 
Ls that of true love to faithful arms. 

— Alice Williams. 



ASPECTS OF THE HILLS. 



The hills are almost as varied in aspect as the 
ocean. If not as kaleidoscopic in form, yet they are 
so in color and light. There is something human in 
the diverse moods of a range of hills, and one learns 
to love them in their inexhaustible changes as one 
loves the play of expression in the face of a friend. 
The more intimate one gets with them, the more se- 
crets they tell ; but know them as well as you may, 
they will now and then reveal themselves to you in 
some unexpected guise. I remember the shock of 
surprise which a familiar mountain once gave me. 
Suddenly it seemed to have risen a thousand feet. 
The illusion was perfect: cloud and atmosphere 
together had wrought a miracle, and the grand old 
pile stood on tiptoe. 

If one lives within a few miles of a mountain meas- 
uring two or three thousand feet, with smaller hills 
flanking it, and if one commands an unobstructed 
view of these, one has reason to include the circum- 
stance in one's daily thanksgivings. With such a heri- 
tage one never need be envious of the towering maj- 
esty of Mount Washington or the Sierras. These can 
easily be left to tourists and the raptures of great poets. 
Less lofty, unrenowned hills are sufficient for every- 
day use. 

Such hills are as much given to romance, in their 
humbler way, as the snowy peaks of the Alps. There 
are days when they wrap themselves in their royal 
mantles and withdraw from too close observation. 
What goes on in their rocky caves and along their 
seamed sides on such days they never reveal. The 
Sphinx is not more reticent. A purple haze broods 
over them and hides all minor features, so that they 
are seen only in heroic outline, like colossal figures 
of antique art The atmosphere has done the work 
of Titans and carried them miles away. 

This is the poetry of the hills. One would never 
guess at the change which a few hours can effect in 
the enticing .picture : there is an almost terrible real- 
ism in it If the atmosphere is transparent enough, 
and the sky is lined with thin white cloud, the violet 
has turned to a dull glare of green, and the soft, dra- 
peried forms into hard, rigid lines, unrelieved by any 
shadow. The hills are never so harshly repel lant as 
in this revealing light, which relentlessly betrays every 
unloveliness of detail. Bare spots appear here and 
there that were never suspected ; the rocks look bald 
and shrtoken. This is the hard prose of the moun- 
tains. It is like reading stock quotations after a fasci- 
nating idyl. One never so realizes the value of a 
little color as when the hills are thus shorn of their 
romance. They are like those human faces which 
have settled into hard, dull lines, from which not only 
the bloom of youth has faded, but which are never 
■illuminated by feeling. A little intelligence or en- 
thusiasm would warm them up and make them 
beautiful. 

There are numberless shades of dark blue in the 
hills, between the first day of January and the last of 
December. The delicate differences of effect are as 
inexhaustible as the hours that chronicle them ; but 
they must all be roughly classed under one head. 
This is one of the commonest aspects of small moun- 
tain scenery. .The purplish masses lie back in simple, 
solid majesty, neither idealized in illusive light nor 
harshly bare from lack of it One never gets so just 
an estimate of their real strength as now : they neither 
borrow nor lend, but are simply and truly themselves. 
There is a healthful tonic in the sight of them, which 
quietly invigorates and strengthens the mind. When 
they are wrapped in golden haze, or swim in soft 
splendors, the effect is like intoxication — one is stim- 
ulated to all manner of wild, vagrant fancies ; but 
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they fade and grow cold with the tinted mists. This 
is a more normal stimulus, which lasts longer and 
nourishes better. 

If the sky is covered with cloud, or it is toward 
evening, the dark blue deepens into purple and pur- 
ple-black; ponderous, iron-like masses are thrown 
heavily against the sombre sky. One is never so re- 
minded of their immense avoirdupois. When night 
has fallen, and the light of the moon is filtered 
through an unbroken mass of cloud, redeeming the 
world from darkness, the vast giants in the horizon 
have an ominous life ; they seem to move ; the mind 
is filled with awe and dread conjecture. 

If the moon manages to break through the cloud, 
a part of the heavy gloom vanishes, but all the super- 
naturalness is left, and a new stock is added. Silver 
light and inky blackness are both made more striking 
by contrast The mountains are peopled with phan- 
toms that stalk up and down their sides, making their 
loneliness more lonely. Yet perhaps one remembers, 
too, the thousand wild forest creatures that are shel- 
tered there: the birds sleeping unscared among the 
leaves ; the rabbits hiding in sylvan nooks ; the foxes 
dreaming in their caves ; and all that great company 
of animals that lead a free untrammeled life there. If 
so, the thought is a sweet, reassuring one, and half 
one's fearfulness subsides. 

Very different in its effect is that darkness which 
gathers upon the hills when a storm is rising. The 
frowning masses are full of majesty, but there is no 
ghostliness in them. The resources that lie hidden 
under their dark-blue quiet come into action. They 
rise higher and stand out bolder ; they seem fairly to 
dilate in their wrath. The color of their superb 
fronts deepens and intensifies; if it is summer, the 
vivid dark green reminds one of richest velvet, for it is 
a matter of texture as well as color, and the green- 
ness seems but the smallest element in it. One never 
thinks of velvet when the light is cold and thin ; one 
is more reminded of a ragged home-made carpet with 
spots of bare floor showing through. 

When an unbroken mass of purple cloud hangs 
directly over the hills, the magnificent robe which 
clothes them is of uniform depth and tint ; but if the 
light falls through scattered fragments of vapor, 
showing their contour, the possibilities of this superb 
fabric are revealed. The broken lines bring out the 
tints that lie hidden in it, and the vast resources of a 
solitary color are illustrated. The rich, lustrous, 
changing beauty of this mountain-robe fills the senses. 
Where the rays fall directly upon an abrupt line, the 
soft shining is like the turn of the best Lyons mate- 
rial. One feels like stroking the nap. 

Light showers trailing along a mountain range often 
produce a very pretty effect. Light has little or 
nothing to do with this appearance, which is mostly a 
matter of form. The delicate, filmy veil appears to 
be gently borne along in invisible arms; now and 
then getting caught in the rocks, or settling upon 
gentle slopes, and again rising, ethereal and spirit-like, 
into higher spaces, but always moving with the ma- 
jesty that is seldom associated with a thing so unsub- 
stantial. It forms unobserved and disperses as silently. 
So delicate, changing, and gossamer-like is it, and so 
mysteriously it disappears, one can almost imagine 
' one has dreamed it 

Another appearance, which I do not remember to 
have often noticed, is seen only in winter. The hills 
look like softest porcelain. Probably that part of the 
heavens is a vast reach of white cloud, but a delicate 
snowfall is the real secret of it — a kind of squall 
which produces a clear, soft dimness like white por- 
celain or china. This is too exquisite to last long, 
and the rarity of it is at least equal to that of the 
choice and costly wares which it resembles. 

Among sunset pictures, that in which a flood of 
radiance is poured down between the different hills, 
leaving the hills themselves in shadow, is a marked 
one. From his hiding-place behind the central 
height, the sun sends out tides of solid splendor into 
the gorges. The dark chasms become golden pas- 
sage-ways, through which one would not be in the 
least surprised to see angels moving. The soft, suf- 
fused light is in bars or layers which slant obliquely 



through the openings, and down which one fancies 
one might slide to the bottom. The effectiveness of 
this depends upon a hazy atmosphere, which the sun 
knows how to turn into this body of glorious color. 

Cold, clear autumn or winter sunsets are the best 
in which to note the outline of the hills against the 
sky. If the horizon is a solid flame or burnished yel- 
low, the summits do not merely rest against the back- 
ground ; they appear cut into it, like vast intaglios. 
If there is a faint suggestion of green in this border, it 
seems almost to throb with electric life. I have often 
received the impression of a ribbon of lightning flash- 
ing along the intense horizon. 

Not only boldness in sky outlines, but in the entire 
bulk of the mountains, is most striking in autumn. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the autum- 
nal season that throws out mountain masses in 
grander prominence than they present at any other 
time. Their shoulders are broader and stronger and 
they look more stalwart, as if the tonic which belongs 
to the time of year had invigorated them, as it does 
human frames. A royal October day exposes not only 
their color, but their symmetry and strength. 

This rude majesty of the hills is a stimulant in itself. 
One experiences a kind of heroic exultation in pre- 
sence of it Quite unlike this is the suggestion which 
lies in a winter aspect of the same heights. On cer- 
tain brilliant days, when snow lies deep and the in- 
tense light dazzles the eye, the pure refinement of the 
horizon outlines is like a strain of music in its effect 
upon one. All harshness and crudity are gone, and 
a subtle harmony takes possession. The fine perfec- 
tion of it makes one despair of ever attaining excel- 
lence. One has a sudden sense of being awkward or 
ill-dressed, and accuses one's taste in colors. 

Where those rugged hills get such exquisite tinting 
is a mystery. It seems to have been refining in the 
alembic of the ages, instead of bekig bdrri of an 
hour's sunshine. This aspect, so soft and seductive, 
suggests very feebly the severity of winter. It breathes 
only gentleness and balm. On such days the moun- 
tains are full of deceit, for they put on their most 
potent enchantment in the bitterest weather. 

If one is reared in the midst of mountain scenery, 
it becomes quite indispensable. Days of heavy fog are 
a double drain upon the spirits, for they not only ex- 
haust one's breath, but hide an essential part of the 
landscape. I remember a season of sullen, gloomy 
weather, lasting nearly two weeks, when masses of 
leaden cloud settled ddwn upon the hills, covering 
them even to their bases. It never lifted for an hour, 
but hung over them, a ponderous, imperturbable body 
of gloom for long days. The drain upon one's vital- 
ity was enormous ; but much of it was the sense of 
loss one experienced. A part of the world seemed to 
have fallen out, and the immense vacancy was inde- 
scribably oppressive. 

To one who has looked upon certain hills for years, 
and is familiar with them in all their aspects, nothing 
is stranger than to approach them from an unusual 
quarter. It is like finding out some hidden passage 
in the history of an old friend. One is piqued at them 
for holding such important secrets, and feels a curious 
sense of distance and estrangement. Seen from an 
opposite point of view, they sometimes lose their indi- 
viduality altogether, and one has half a mind to be 
offended at such masquerading. The first sight of 
familiar hills after a period of absence from them, 
generally gives one a mixed impression. One is con- 
trolled by opposite feelings of intimacy and strange- 
ness. At such times, their permanence seems the 
miracle, surpassing even the wonder of their inex- 
haustible changes. — Jenny Burr. 



WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 



No ordinary reader of Revolutionary history is un- 
aware of the fact that the winter of Valley Forge was 
one of the very darkest periods in the struggle which 
won American independence — darker even than had 
been the previous winter, when the little and weak- 
ened army, driven back from the Hudson to the hills 
of New Jersey, lay amid the snow at Morristown. 
.For between the winter of 1776-7, and that of 1777-8, 



though a few successes had been gained by the patriot 
forces, there had been many more disasters, culmin- 
ating with the two important defeats of Bran'dywine 
and Germantown, each threatening enough as to the 
consequences, to have discouraged any other com- 
mander than the one who seems to have inherited the 
spirit of Fabius without his faults or weaknesses, and 
to have the special mission of wringing success out of 
misfortune. Soldiers in rags and undisciplined, half 
fed, with fevers eating out their life and strength, 
doing duty barefoot in the snow, and what remained 
among them of physical strength and mental fidelity 
tempted and periled by those cabals against the com- 
mander-in-chief which seemed at one time destined 
to overthrow him and the patriot cause together — 
such was the most prominent picture of Valley Forge, 
from which, only a few months later, the Paler 
Patriae emerged, to drive the British commander 
across the Jerseys, to fight the important battle of 
Monmouth, and never again during the struggle to 
quite lose the advantages secured in that campaign. 

That Valley Forge was hot the first winter-quarters 
of the Americans; that year, many readers of the story 
of the struggle are well aware, though some may need 
to be reminded of the feet The original winter- 
quarters of that season, after Germantown, and until 
about the Christmas holidays, were at Whitemarsh, 
much nearer to Philadelphia, more northward, and on 
the other side of the Schuylkill ; and there the patriot 
force had been expected to remain, as there they un- 
doubtedly would have remained, but for the discovery 
that they were too near the city occupied by the 
British, and could be too conveniently harassed, and 
their quarters too easily beaten up, by detachments 
suddenly flung out and as suddenly withdrawn, from 
Sir William Howe's forces, not yet become those of 
Sir Henry Clinton. The bravest of men had no fear 
of seeming to retire before the enemy ; and Washing- 
ton felt no shame in withdrawing among the moun- 
tains of the Schuylkill, the collective name for all 
which section, as connected with the American army 
and that memorable winter, has come to be "Valley 
Forge," because, many years before, Isaac Potts, the 
Quaker, from whose family name came that of Potts- 
ville, had there erected a small forge for the smelting 
of the iron ore found in the hills of Valley Creek. 

There it was that, so to speak, the half melted and 
dissolved materials of the patriot anriy were anew 
fused and welded, the force for the first time, and 
somewhat late in the encampment, coming under what 
could be called true discipline, from the practical 
teachings of the new-comer, Baron Steuben, himself 
trained in the European wars of the Great Frederick. 
There it was that the cabal against the commander- 
in-chief was combated and conquered, though the 
Congress, then sitting at Lancaster, had in it many 
elements very antagonistic to him, while jealousy, 
ripening into treason, was all the while ready to do its 
worst against him. There it was that Charles Lee 
came back from the long captivity brought upon him 
by his own unsoldierly rashness in the Middle Jerseys 
in 1776 ; and there it was that Lafayette became truly 
a member of Washington's military family, imbibing 
those sentiments which were afterward to remain with 
him to the end of his life. 

Through story and picture, and the intrinsic interest 
of the theme, we have come oftenest to think of the 
Father of his Country, at Valley Forge, as the kneel- 
ing Christian-patriot, offering up supplications for the 
cause which he believed too much for any arm of 
flesh, alive. And that he did so prostrate himself, 
and so lift up heart and voice to the Ruler of 
Nations, there can be no question whatever, tradition 
and the character of the man being both taken into 
the account. But scarcely less, if less at all, than as 
a Christian, man, did he make his mark on the after- 
probabilities of the struggle, at this most noted of his 
winter encampments. He would not go into the 
comfortable house of Isaac Potts, as his own abode, 
until he knew that his whole force was "hutted" as 
nearly in comfort as the situation of affairs could 
possibly allow ; in the heavy sickness of the late 
months of that winter, his presence and his purse 
were alike brought into requisition, at that small and 



